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Week of May 7, 1973 
BURDEN OF SUPPORT FALLS MORE 
HEAVILY ON BLACK MOTHERS 

WASHINGTON -- Three times as many.black children (43%) as white (14%) live in 
families where the father is absent, unemployed or out of the labor force, according to 
a special study conducted by the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The findings are reported in an article printed in the April issue of the "Monthly 
Labor Review," published by the Bureau. 

The article notes that among families headed by women, 55 percent of the white 
children, as contrasted to 44 percent of the black children, had working mothers. 

Anne M. Young, the author, attributes the workforce differences to several factors: 
"Relatively more of the Negro than white families had pre-school children, which 
restricts the possibility of work outside the home. Only a third of Negro women who head 
families had at least a high school education, compared with slightly more than half of 

the white women who were family heads in 1971. With the increasing 'credentialism' in 
recent years, the lack of a high school diploma or other certified training was at least 
a partial barrier to the employment for these women." 

In one respect, there was no difference between blacks and whites. Whether white 
or black, income in families that women head is much lower than income among families 
headed by men. Of five million white children in fatherless families in March 1972, 30 
percent were in families whose 1971 income was less than $3,000, and 24 percent in the 
next income bracket, $3,000 to $4,999. Comparable proportions for white children in 
husband-wife families were two and five percent. 

Of the 2.9 million Negro children in fatherless families, 39 percent were supported 
on less than $3,000-a-year and 33 percent were in the next broad income group. Comparable 
proportions for Negro children in husband-wife families were six and 13 percent. 

The report observes historically 4 much higher proportion of Negro than white children 
are in families in which the mother goes out to work. As of March 1972, 51 percent of the 
black children under 18, compared to 37 percent of white children had a mother in the 
labor force. The difference reflects in part the greater economic pressure on many 
Negro wives to supplement the often low earnings of their husbands, the report says. 


(MORE ) 
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For both blacks and whites, the labor force participation of mothers has brought 
significant economic benefits to their families. When the mother worked, median family 
income was $12,990, if the father was employed; $9,290 when he was unemployed, and $8,010 
when he was not in the labor force. 

The labor force status of the mother in families headed by women made a financial 
difference to her family: median income was $5,795 if she was empioyed, $3,230 if she 
was not. Families with neither parent in the work force had a median income of $4,920. 

A number of factors, including a declining birth rate, are propelling more and more 
mothers into the work force. The report concludes that if the present trends continue 
the number of young adult women who will be in the job market will increase even faster 


than was predicted in a Bureau projection printed just three years ago. 
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Week of May 7, 1973 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE FOR BLACK VETERANS 
DOWN COMPARED TO YEAR AGO . 

WASHINGTON -- The unemployment rate for black 20-29 year-old Vietnam era veterans 
averaged 10.4 percent in January, February and March, down from the 15.3 rate registered 
in the corresponding period in 1972, the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has announced. 

The rate is up slightly by comparison to the 8.2 percent level set for the October, 
November and December period 1972, but substantially less than the 14.5 percent in 
July, August, September, 1972; 12.7 percent in April, May, June, 1972; and the 15.3 
percent in the first quarter of that year. 

The jobless rate for Negro veterans was not materially different from that for 
Negro nonveterans, but was considerably higher than for white veterans who registered 
6.7 percent. It is difficult to estimate precisely the Negro-white difference because 
the unemployment data for Negroes are based on very smal? sample numbers and are subject 
to large sampling errors according to the Bureau. 

Nevertheless, the Negro-white differences for the younger group, 20-24 years-old 
-- 14.9 percent for blacks in the first quarter of 1973 and 10.9 percent for whites -- 
have generally been greater than for veterans 25-29 years-old -- 6.6 percent for blacks 
as opposed to 4.3 percent for whites in the same period. 

The overall job situation for Vietnam Era veterans 20 to 29 years old showed little 
change in the first quarter of 1973, according to the Bureau. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, 4.1 million veterans were employed, 250,000 were 
unemployed, and their unemployment rate was 5.8 percent, about the same as for non- 
veterans. Compared with a year earlier, veterans’ employmert was 330,000 higher, and 
their unemployment rate was 2.3 percentage points lower. 

The over-the-year decrease in the veterans' unemployment rate is attributable to se 
several factors: the improved job market; special efforts to aid veterans; and the 
changing age composition of the veterans group. A greater proportion of veterans in 
the first quarter of 1973 than a year earlier were 25-29 years old and had been out of 
military service longer, factors which contribute to a lower unemployment rate. 


(MORE ) 
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Before September 1972, the veterans' unemployment rate was well above that of the 
nonveterans. Since then, the difference has been erased. However, a considerable 
difference still remains for the younger, more recently returned veterans (20-24 years). 
In the first quarter of 1973, their seasonally adjusted unemployment rate averaged 9.4 
percent compared with 7.0 percent for the younger nonveterans. For veterans in ages 
25-29, the unemployment rate (3.7 percent) was below that of their nonveteran counter- 
parts. 

Although the number of veterans in ages 30-34 will continue to increase in the 
next few years, the employment situation for these men is generally more stable than 
that of the younger men. In the first quarter of 1973, about 97 percent of 30-34 year- 
old veterans were in the labor force, and their unemployment rate of 3.1 percent was 
roughly the same as for nonveterans the same ages. Therefore, major attention remains 
focused on the employment situation of the younger veterans. 

Other highlights for the first quarter include the following: 

Following the national pattern for men of all ages, unemployment rates for 

veterans and nonveterans 20-29 continued lowest in the Southern and North Central 
States, the two regions have the largest proportions (30 percent each) of veterans. 

The rates for veterans in all four geographic regions decreased over the year, with 

the most marked improvement in the Southern region where the rate decreased by 3.8 
percentage points. The jobless rate for veterans in the Western region dropped by about 
the same amount, but it remained much higher than the rate in the south. 
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Week of May 7, 1973 
BLACK CHICAGOAN ASSIGNED TO 
FEDERAL EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 

WASHINGTON -- Frank P. Dawson, Jr., a onetime minority group representative for the 
Chicago Office of the Illinois State Employment Service, has been assigned to a high 
Equal Employment Opportunity post in the Labor Department. He will work in the office 
of Equal Employment Opportunity for the Manpower Administration. 

Dawson will be primarily concerned with coordination of training and technical 
assistance activities. He assumes his new responsibility after having served two-and- 
a-half years in the Deputy Manpower Administrator's office of the Labor Department. 

Dawson attended Chicago public schools and holds a bachelor's degree in zoology 
from Roosevelt University, Chicago. He also has done graduate work in public 
administration. 

Before entering federal service in 1967, he was a supervisor of manpower development 
training counselors and later minority group representative in the Chicago employment 
service office. 

Dawson's first position in the U.S. Labor Department was with the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps (NYC) regional office in Chicago. Subsequent responsibilities included 
assignments as Chief of the Region Five Special Review Unit and supervisor of the 
Region Five Manpower Administration-Three Task Force. 

In July 1968, he was transferred to the national office of the Labor Department 
here and assigned as a project officer for Operation Mainstream, an economic opportunity 
program. Work in the Deputy Manpower Administrator's office followed. 

Dawson is married to the former Gloria J. Jackson of Evanston, Illinois and is the 
father of three sons, Frank, III, Ralph and Brian. The family lives in Columbia, Md.. 
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Week of May 7, 1973 
STATES SHOWING GREATER SENSITIVITY TO NEED 
TO PLACE MINORITY MEMBERS IN TOP POSTS 

WASHINGTON -- The State Civil Service Commissions are demonstrating greater 
“sensitivity” to the need to promote qualified minority members to top agency positions, 
the Minority Relations Committee of the state Departments of Employment Security 
declared at a meeting here. 

The meeting brought together Minority Group Representatives and Equal Employment 
Officers gathered from the 50 states and the U.S. Department of Labor. 

The "sensitivity" of the Civil Service Commissions was one of several issues 
reviewed during the two-day meeting, April 10-12. 

Arthur Chapin, top equal employment opportunity officer for the U.S. Labor 
Department's Manpower Administration, explored the impact Manpower Revenue Sharing, 
as proposed by President Nixon, will have on states and local communities. 

Under the proposal, the states and communities will have considerably more discretion 
in using funds now allocated under categorical programs such as the Concentrated 
Employment Program, (CEP), Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC), and Operation Mainstream, 
etc.» 

“Obviously, minority group representatives and equal employment opportunity wil] 
certainly play a major role in this activity," Chapin said. 

The committee also expressed concern about possible discrimination in the operation 
of Job Bank programs conducted by State Employment Security Departments in an effort 
to match available jobs to job seekers. The committee members thought the discriminatory 
element may be present at the interview level. 

The committee also recommended the members be given official permission to enforce 
directives concerning the employment of qualified women of every race, within their 


respective agencies. 


Attending the Washington meetingwere: Ernest Wright, Equal Opportunity Officer, 
Employment Security Agency, Atlanta, Georgia ; Arthur A. Chapin, Director, Office of Equal 


Employment Opportunity, U.S.D.L. Washington, D.C., Committee Consultant; Lawrence Burley, 


(MORE ) 
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Executive Secretary, Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agencies; Henry M. 
Joyce, Chairman, Equal Employment Opportunity Coordinator, West Virginia Department of 


Employment Security, Pedro Gonzales, EEO Officer, Employment Service Commission, 


_ Albuquerque, New Mexico; Mrs. Anne Welch, EEO Representative, Department of Employment 


Security, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Joseph W. Williams, Director, Equal Employment Opportunity Division, Michigan 
Employment Service Commission, Ms. Christine Carter, Fair Employment Representative, 
Bureau of Emptoyment Security, Harrisburg, Pa.; Mrs. Mattie Jeltz, Minority Representative, 
Employment Service Commission, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: Samuel Orozco, Field Supervisor, 
Employment Security Division, Topeka, Kansas; Raymond P. Andrade, Equal Employment 
Opportunity Officer, Division of Employment Security, Boston, Massachusetts; Lewis 
Beverly, Minority Group Representative, Employment Service Commission, Jackson, 
Mississippi; Frank Dawson, Program Specialist, Office of Equal Employment Opportunity, 
U.S.D.L. Washington, D.C. 
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Week of May 7, 1973 


PERCIVAL PUNTER, BLACK LABOR DEPARTMENT 
GFFICIAL, HONORED FOR SERVICES 

NEW YORK -- Percival M. Punter, a U.S. Labor Department official, has been honored 
by the Barbuda Society for his distinguished government service. 

The society, an organization of descendants from the Caribbean Island of Barbuda, 
dedicated its recent spring festival to Mr. Punter for his career service. 

Mr. Punter, a Labor Department employee for 21 years, is the son of the late 
McGuire and Unettia Punter of Barbuda. 

The society promotes the welfare of the island residents, and seeks to preserve 
the island's history, tradition and culture. The Society keeps in touch with 
Barbudans all over the world, particularly those residing in the United States, Canada, 
and England. 

Mr. Punter began his government service with the Department of Interior in 1935 and 
joined the U.S. Department of Labor in 1942. He served in successively more responsible 
positions, and in 1967 reached the top post of Regional Administrator of the Bureau of 
Employment Security for New York, New Jersey, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
Subsequently, he served as Deputy Regional Manpower Administrator and as Special Assistant 
to the Manpower Administrator for the construction industry. 

Mr. Punter is a graduate of the College of the City of New York and holds a MA 
degree from Columbia University. He lives in East Elmhurst, New York, with his wife, 
the former Marian Pettiford and his daughter Anita. 
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Week of May 7, 1973 
PRESIDENT NIXON'S PENSION REFORM PROGRAM 


(first of two articles) 
(Editors: President Nixon's Pension Reform Message of April 11 calls for 
enactment of two bills to strengthen the Nation's private pension system. 
This article explains the Retirement Benefits Tax Act; an article in next 
week's Labor Press Service will give details of the Employee Benefits 
Protection Act.) 

WASHINGTON -- President Nixon's proposed Retirement Benefits Tax Act is designed-- 
in his words--to provide solid assurances that pension benefits are not erased by job 
loss or "wiped out by insufficient financing of promised benefits." 

The Act also would eliminate double taxation of retirement savings by workers who 
establish their own retirement savings plan to take the place of or augment a group plan. 

The Retirement Benefits Tax Act is one of two proposed laws in the President's 
Pension Reform Program. 

The other is the Employee Benefits Protection Act, which would make the Federal 
Government a "tougher watchdog" over those administering more than $160 billion in 
private pension and welfare funds for American workers. 

The five main points of the Retirement Benefits Tax Act are: 

-- A minimum vesting--or guarantee--standard so that employees leaving their jobs 
before retirement would have at least some of their retirement rights preserved. 

-- A tougher requirement for the amount of funds that must be vested by a plan 
to back up its pension liabilities. 

-- A provision that an individual's contributions to his own individual retirement 
savings program be tax-deductible up to a specified level. c 

-- A more generous tax deduction than present for self-employed persons who invest 
in pension plans for themselves and their employees, and 

-- A guarantee that workers who receive lump-sum payments from pension funds when 


they leave jobs before retirement would be able to defer taxes on these payments until 


retirement. 


-MORE - 
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In proposing a minimum vesting standard, President Nixon urged Congress to adopt a 
"Rule of 50."" When a worker's age plus his number of years of participation in a 
retirement plan equals 50, at least half of his earned pension benefits would be vested 
or guaranteed to be available to him upon retirement. 

An additional 10 percent of his benefits would become vested each year after that 
point, so that five years after qualifying under the "Rule of 50," all his benefits 
would be vested. 

To avoid discouraging employers from hiring older workers, the legislation would 
permit a waiting period of up to three years before a new employee must be allowed to 
join a pension plan. 

It would also permit employees hired within five years of normal retirement age to 
be excluded from a pension plan. 

Under the "Rule of 50," President Nixon said, the proportion of full-time workers 
in private retirement plans with vested pension benefits would rise from 32 to 61 
percent. Among participants 40 or older, the percentage would increase from 40 to 90 
percent. 

To avoid excessive pension cost increases which might lead to lower benefits, 
the new law would apply only to benefits earned after the bill went into effect, 
although the number of years a worker participated in the plan prior to enactment of the 
law would count toward meeting the vesting standard. 

The President's proposal for more adequate funding standards would augment present 
minimal requirements in the Internal Revenue Code. There would be an additional require- 
ment beyond the present one, calling for at least 5 percent of the unfunded, vested 
liabilities in a plan to be funded annually. 

The President said this "would make the average employee or retiree less dependent 
for his pension upon the survival of a former employer's business. 


-MORE- 
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The President emphasized the importance of his proposal that employees who wish to 
save independently for their retirement, or to supplement employer-financed pension, 
be allowed to deduct on their income tax returns the amounts they set aside for this 
purpose. 

The President's proposal is that an individual's contributions to a retirement 
savings program be made tax-deductible up to the level of $1,500 a year or 20 percent 
of earned income, whichever is less, and that the earnings from investments up to this 
limit be tax-exempt until received as income after retirement. 

For self-employed persons who invest in pension plans for themselves or their 
employees, the President proposed that the annual limit for deductible contributions 


be raised to $7,500 or 15 percent of earned income, whichever is less. 


# # # 
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Week of May 7, 1973 
LABOR DEPARTMENT BOOKLET OFFERS 
HINTS FOR TAKING APTITUDE TESTS 

WASHINGTON -- Do you get uptight when you have to take a test? 

If so, you may score lower than you should. This is particularly serious if you're 
taking an aptitude test which helps to find out what kind of work you can do best. 

To help you, a Labor Department booklet, "Doing Your Best on Aptitude Tests," 
offers helpful hints for taking aptitude tests administered by the State Employment 
Services, schools, or private employers. 

The publication has also been translated into Spanish as part of the Labor 
Department’s continuing effort to improve services to individuals who may have a limited 
command of the English language. 

The 14-page booklet explains the purpose of aptitude tests, lists rules to follow, 
and includes a short sample test. It points out that not all tests are of a paper-and 
penet type; some have you work with your hands. 

The booklet tells the reader that aptitude tests are not the only way of finding 
out what he can do, but they can be sign posts that point in the direction of success. 

The publication was developed by the U.S. Employment Service of the Manpower Admin- 
istration in cooperation with affiliated State Employment Service offices. 

- The publication is for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. The English booklet sells for 25 cents a 
copy (Catalog No. L 1.2: Ap. 8); the Spanish language booklet is 20 cents a copy 
(Catalog No. L 1:2 Ap. 8/S). 
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Week of May 7, 1973 
OSHA ISSUES EMERGENCY STANDARD TO GUARD 
FARM WORKERS AGAINST PESTICIDE HAZARDS 

WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor moved today to protect agricultural 
workers against the toxic effects of 21 pesticides used in treating seven crops. 

The Department's Occupational Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) is issuing 
a temporary emergency standard that will govern the time when an employee may re-enter 
a crop area after it has been treated with agricultural chemicals. 

John H. Stender, Assistant Secretary of Labor who heads OSHA, said: "We are 
determined to help halt the estimated 800 deaths and 80,000 illnesses caused each year 
by pesticide poisoning. The rules in our temporary emergency standard will provide the 
safeguards needed to preclude employee exposure to these hazardous materials." 

The temporary standard will be published in the Federal Register May 1. It will 
become effective June 18 for compliance by all farmers with one or more employees, 
excluding family members. 

“This gives farmers and their employees time to prepare for compliance but makes 
the rules effective before this year's crops have matured sufficiently to require 
pesticide treatment," Stender explained. 

Stender said prescribed re-entry times vary from a maximum of 14 days in dry 
areas to two days in wet or dry areas. 

The emergency rules allow exceptions to these times only for employees who must 
evaluate the effectiveness of pesticide treatment and certain other activities such as 
maintenance. However, these employees must be protested by prescribed clothing and 
equipment furnished by the employer. 

The standard also requires the use of warning signs and oral warnings for non- 
English-speaking workers. It prescribes use and care of protective clothing and equip- 
ment, sanitation measures, and medical and first aid requirements. 

The pesticides included in the standard are Azinphosmethy] (Guthion), Carbophenothion 
(Trithion), Demeton (Systox), Diazinon, Dimethoate (Cygon), Dioxathion (Delnav), 
Disulfoton (DiSyston), EPN, Ethion, Imidan (Prolate), Malathion, Methyl parathion, Mevinphos 
(Phosdrin), Monocrotophos (Azodrin), Naled (Dibrom), Oxydemethonmethy] (Meta-Systox R), 

(MORE) 
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Parathio, Phosalone (Zolone), Phcsphamidon (Dimocro) TEPP, Trichlorfon (Dylox). 
Mixtures of these chemicals also are covered. 

The standard applies to use of these pesticides on orange, lemon, grapefruit, 
peach, grape, apple and tobacco crops. 
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World of Work 


Job Corps Training Centers 
Will Continue To Operate 


By PETER J. BRENNAN 
Secretary of Labor 


F.G. of Topeka, Kan., writes: 
We've heard so much about the 
demise of the Job Corps. Could 
you please tell me what the future 
holds for this program? 

Dear F.G.: The Job Corps will 
definitely remain as part of our 
overall manpower effort. The ru- 
mor about the “demise” of the 
Corps is probably based on the 
fact that the Labor Department is 
reviewing the operations of all Job 
Corps centers with the intent to 
phase out a few of those that have 
poor performance records, Our 
reason for this is to stop the waste 
of taxpayers’ money in instances 
where the money and the effort 
expended did not produce good 
results, 

* 2% & 


B.J. of Connersville, Ind., writes: 
I’m curious about the level of edu- 
cation of women in the work 
force. I'd like to know if most 
college educated women really go 
to work and whether the average 
woman worker has more or less 
education than the average male 
worker. 

Dear B.J.: The more education 
a woman has, the greater the like- 
lihood she will seek paid employ- 
ment. Nearly 7 out of 10 women 
45 to 54 years of age with 4 or 
more years of college are workers. 
The average woman worker is as 
well educated as the average male 
worker, Sixty-nine percent of the 
women workers and 64 percent of 
the men workers have completed 
high school. And 11 percent of 
the women workers and 15 per- 
cent of the men workers have 
completed four years of college. 
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C.H. of Canon City, Colo., writes: 
1 am a junior high school social 
studies teacher. This spring ! will 
be teaching a course called “The 
World of Work.” Where can | ob 
tain information on this subject? 


Dear C.H.: If you would like to 
know about career opportunities 
for your students, two publica- 
tions by the Labor Department’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) 
will be helpful. The first, The Oc- 
cupational Outlook Handbook, 
provides information on more than 
800 occupations. BLS also pub- 
lishes the Occupational Outlook 
Quarterly which is a magazine de- 
voted to the latest 2 anmtetoal 
about career and job opportuni- 
ties. These publications should be 
available in your school or public 
library. If not, you can obtain 
them from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 
Another informative publication 
is the Manpower Report to the 
President, It is comprised of four 
chapters-the Employment and 
Unemployment Record; Manpow- 
er Programs: A New Role for 
States and Localities; Population 
Changes: A Challenge to Man- 
power Policy; and Spanish Speak- 
ing Americans: Their Manpower 
Problems and Opportunities. This 
is also available from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. If you want 
specific information on Women, 
Occupational Safety and Health, 
or Employment Standards, you 
may write to these specific agen- 
cies at the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
20210. 


Editor’s note: If you have a 
question regarding job training 
and placement, labor-management 
relations, job health and safety, 
equal employment opportunity, 
wages and hours, employment and 
unemployment, prices and earn- 
ings and other matters involving 
the U.S. Department of Labor, 
send it to: 


Peter J. Brennan 
Secretary of Labor 
“World of Work” 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 20210 











Dear Consumer 


Nailing Down 
Your Motel Room 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 


What a let-down for your vacation. 

You’ve just pulled into the motel, road-weary 
and hungry. And the desk clerk apologetically an- 
nounces there’s no room for you and your family, 
even though you made a reservation last week. 

This—after a busy day of sightseeing and driv- 


ing—is the last straw. 


Fortunately, though, there are steps you can 
take to nail down your motel room for the next time. 


First, you should know 
that you, as a customer, do 
have a firm leg to stand on. 
The American Hotel & Motel 
Association says in its Code 
of Operating Practices: 

“We pledge to honor con- 
firmed reservations. If, for 
reasons beyond our control, a 
room is not available for a 
guest to who we have con- 
firmed a reservation, we wiil 
make every effort to get him 
or her a room at another hotel 
or motel in this area at a 
comparable rate and provide 
free trarsportation to that 
property.” 

So, you should be able to 
expect a motel to assist you 
in finding another room and 
getting you to it. You should 
not be stranded. 

You are justified, of 
course, in feeling that a re- 
served room should be held 
for you. AH&MA spokesmen 
have conceded this to me and 
have also said that the as- 
sociation is extremely con- 
cerned about this situation. 
Unfortunately, though, the 
problem is not going to go 
away altogether. 

One reason is that per- 
sons often extend their re- 
served stays. Someone be- 
comes ill. Weather is bad. A 
plane flight is canceled. This 
can leave fewer rooms avail- 
able for incoming persons 
with reservations. 

Then, too, hotels con- 


stantly live with the problem 
of “no shows”—travelers who 
make reservations and do not 
show up to claim their rooms. 
AH&MA records indicate 
that between 15% and 50% of 
their confirmed reservations 
wind up as “no shows.” 

To protect themselves 
from “no shows,” many mo- 
tels and hotels “overbook.” 
They confirm reservations for 
more rooms than they actu- 
ally have available. 

Here are some guidelines 
for you to help protect your- 
self on room reservations— 
and also to ease the situation 
for all travelers: 

e Ask if the motel or hotel 
subscribes to AH&MA’s Code 
of Operating Practices and 
adheres to the code. 

e Put your money on the 
line. In addition to making 
that reservation, send a de- 
posit to cover the first night 
of your stay. 

e Give your time of ar- 
vival. Especially if you’re ar- 
riving later than 6 p.m., alert 
the clerk to hold your room. 

e Notify the hotel about 
delays. Call ahead if weather 
or a change in plans suddeniy 
causes a late arrival. 

e Vacate your room 
promptly. Observe the hotel’s 
check-out time when you 
leave. If an emergency keeps 
you beyond your reservation 
date, notify the room clerk 
as soon as possible. 

e Don’t be a “no show.” 











Week of May 7, 1973 


FILLERS FROM THE LABOR DEPARTMENT 
The young men and women born in the post World War II baby boom are 
out of school now and moving into the 25 to 34-year old work force at 
a rate of 1.2 million a year. They will number 18.5 million by 1980. 

# # # 
The number of women workers jumped eight million between 1964 and 1972, 
from 25.4 million to 33.3 million, and is expected to take another leap 
to 39.2 million by 1980. Seventy percent of the 1964-72 rise was among 
women under 35. 

# # # 
The percentage of women in the work force rose from 33.6 to 37.4 percent 
from 1964 to 1972, but will reach only 38.8 percent in 1990, assuming 
birth rates remain moderate by comparison with the post-World War II 
baby boom. 

# # # 
People are living longer, but the number of people 55 and over in the 
work force will actually decline in the 1980s, a reflection of the fact 
that the birth rate fell off in the Depression years. 
, $ #4 
Kentucky and Missouri enacted amendments in the 1972 legislative year 
to bring their unemployment insurance laws into conformity with the 
federal Employment Security Amendments of 1970. The other 50 juris- 
tictions had already done so. 


# # # 





